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The Traveller. 


(Written for the Kaleidoscope.) 





LETTER Ve 


$1r,—You may readily conceive my sen- 
gations on obtaining liberty, or what is 
termed in the Mediterranean vocabulary, 
pratique, and setting foot in Sicily: to de- 
scribe them, therefore, would be as super- 
fluous az to explain why day is day, night 
night, and time time, thereby losing, as old 
Poionius says, ‘day, night, and time.” To 
proceed, and to begin with the beginning, 
Messina is situated about eight or nine 
miles from Cape Pelorus, at the foot of an 
amphitheatre of mountains, which rise in a 
bold and maje tic manner from its very 
walls. The city is pretty large and forti- 
fied; .and, when viewed from the straits or 
harbour, has a very imposing appearance ; 
for scarcely any situation can be more beau- 
tiful: but when seen internally, the stranger 
is much disappointed; repeated earthquakes, 
and particularly the dreadful one of 1783, 
having, more or less, damaged or destroyed 
the buildings in every part: indeed, very few 
of the streets, except the main one, Strada 
Corso, which is respectable, are completely 
rebuilt, and still fewer paved or even 
levelled. The street of St. Ferdinand, 
would, however, if finished, do the natives 
credit, as it is half a miie in length, a good 
width, and the buildingsare of stone, in regu- 
lar and even good style of architecture. The 
streets and Piazzas* abound with fountains, 
where Naiads and sea-horses in marble, are 
eonstantly spouting or showering the crys- 
tal stream, and imparting a coolness to 





* Piazza, a square or open place. The word is used 
in England for Arcade. Witness those of Covent Gar- 
den in London, aad Goree in Liverpool, both of which 
ate improperly denominated Piazzas. 


every object around them. There are also 
several statues of their Spanish Kings in 
bronze, all of considerable merit, but like the 
fountains, they are disgraced by the worst 
description of iron railing I ever saw. In 
the main street is a marble statue of the 
Virgin Mary, La Madonna, protectress of 
the city, upon a florid lofty pedestal, and 
lighted by four large lamps, fixed on the 
same number of marble pillars. This figure 
is held in high veneration by the Messinese, 
as I shall have occasion to show. 

The first or ground stories of the build- 
ings are shops (do not imagine them, how- 
ever, like the valuable depositories of our 
tradesmen, the individual rents of which, 
amount to what on the continent, is con- 
sidered an independency.) They are, in fact, 
only smallrooms with arched entrances, serv- 
ing the double purposes of doors and win- 
dows, and scarcely any of them deserve a 
higher appellation than that of pedlers’ stalls, 
The greater number are occupied by apothe- 
caries, confectioners, shoemakers, and tai- 
lors. The rooms immediately above, are 
generally held by the persons who have the 
shops. 

The houses are upon the same plan as 
those in the old part of Edinburgh, each 
family having the whole flat. The highest 
story is dignified by the title of Palazzo, and 
is always the best in the pile. The apart- 
ments are large and lofty, and oftentimes 
beautifully, nay, even classically painted. 
The windows are upon the French plan, 
but badly made and as badly glazed. They 
always open into balconies. _Fire-places 
were unknown in Sicily before the arrival 
of the English, as the natives in winter, 
use copper basins or dishes filled with char- 
coal, placed in the centre of the room, round 





which they gather, and often make very 


whimsical groups. The bad effluvia of the 
charcoal is, in a considerable degree, coun- 
teracted by throwing some rind of lemon 
upon theheaps. As the floors are flagged, 
the stairs stone, and very little wood 
used in the construction of the houses, 
accidents by fire are seldom or never 
heard of; but all this makes them very 
cold and cheerless in the winter months, 
although the thermometer seldom sinks 
below 55 degrees of temperate. Con- 
trary to our domestic arrangements, the 
cooking assortment is generally near the 
top of the house, and its operations per- 
formed upon several small charcoal fires, 
made upon a hearth built for the purpose. 

The churches are the prominent objects 
of the city; but, with the exception of the 
cathedral, or, as it is designated, The Mo- 
ther Church, which has rather a handsome 
marble Gothic front, they have no claims 
to notice as specimens of architecture. 
The fronts are the only parts of the exte- 
riors upon which any expense is bestowed, 
and these are mostly in a wretched style, 
both as respects design and execution, 
The church which possesses most merit as 
an exterior is not yet finished, and, as it 
has remained upwards of twenty years in 
statu quo, probably never will. The splen- 
dour of some of the interiors makes amends 
for the poverty of the exteriors, the former 
having well-painted ceilings, and walls richly 
ornamented with variegated marbles. The 
churches of St. John and St. Gregory are 
very beautiful in this way, particularly the 
latter; the pilasters and altars of which 
display fine specimens of all the marbles 
which the island produces. In the cathe- 
dral are two rows of ancient granite co- 
lumns, of large dimensions, supposed to 





have belonged to a temple dedicated to 
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Neptune near Cape Pelorus. The great 
altar is of gilded bronze; the pulpit is of 
marble, highty wrought, and the workman- 
ship of a Sicilian sculptor of the sixteenth 
century. With the exception of the above- 
mentioned pillars, and some remains of a 
subterraneous apartment, vaguely reported 
to have been part of a residence of Cicero 
when proconsul of Sicily, Messina has no 
relics of antiquity. There are few good 
paintings in the churches. The monaste- 
ries and convents,:of which there are a 
great number in Messina, are generally 
heavy piles of building, and, like every 
thing else, kept in bad order; the morality 
of their numerous inmates is in this respect 
much upon a par with the buildings. The 
theatre is a miserable concern, although 
the company is generally respectable. The 
opera buffo is the favourite entertainment ; 
but serious ones, founded upon sacred his- 
tory, are performed in Lent. 

Messina has considerable fortifications, 
particularly the citadel, which commands 
the straits aad harbour, and is a more beau- 
tiful than able specimen of engineership, as 
it is itself commanded by the castles and 
forts on the heights. 

The mouth or entrance of the port, which 
is very large and secure, although not so 
much so as represented by the intelligent 
and celebrated Mons. Denon, is defended 
by the castle of Salvador, situated at the 
end or point of land which forms the syckle. 
All these fortifications, as well as the forts 
on the line of the straits, and the city it- 
self, were garrisoned, during my first resi- 
dence in Sicily, by British troops, together 
with several regiments of Germans, Neapo- 
litans, and Greeks, all in British pay, and 
under the immediate command of General 
Sir H. Montressor.—I shall continue the 
subject of Messina in my next, and I am 

Yours, &c. 
PERFGRINE. 


—_- eK oe 
LETTERS FROM ASIA. 


[NOW FIRST PUBLISHED IN ENCGLAND.] 





[Continued from our last.] 


[No. 10.] 


The grounds to a great extent on each 
side of the main road from Smyrna, passing 
Caravan-bridge, are used as depositories for 
the dead. 





From tke sombre and melancholy appear- 
ance of the cypress trees with which they are 
covered, permitting only enfeebled rays of 
light to penetrate, added to the deathlike 
stillness of the place, the mind is filled with 
gloom. It is, however, in some part dis- 
pelled on reflecting that the silent tenants 
will there rest in peace, undisturbed by the 
present or future generations, not only 
from respect to their memory, but from 
religicus prejudices which prevent the dis- 
turbance of their relics in the prosecution 
of any interested speculation, so disgrace- 
ful yet so common, elsewhere. 

From a firm belief in predestination, the 
Turk gives himself no trouble relative to 
the past or present, and takes no precaution 
to avoid impending danger. He looks with 
contempt on the traveller who labours to 
discover the hidden ruins of antiquity, and 
smiles with disdain on the Frank, who im- 
prisons himself for months to escape the 
dreadful ravages of malignant disorders, 

Whether these feelings would be condu- 
cive to the general happiness of mankind or 
not, is uncertain; but with the exception 
of their total disregard to life, I think them 
enviable. 

To this firm belief in predestination may 
with safety be attributed the devastation 
made annually by the plague. The furni- 
ture and wearing apparel of the deceased 
are publicly disposed of, and the purchaser 
makes use of both without the least regard 
to the inevitable consequences. From this 
circumstance, it may easily be conceived 
with what celerity the pestilence spreads, 
and the only method of avoiding it is by 
voluntary imprisonment, or flying to the 
country beyond its reach, 

It makes its appearance in swellings on 
different parts of the body. In a few days 
the patient becomes delirious, and death 
ensues. It is conveyed only by the touch, 
but such is the horror with which it is 
viewed, that Christians abandon their near- 
est relatives to the care of those who 
are proof against its effects, and allow them, 
with nature, to follow their own dictates. 

About the time of the sun’s making its 
appearance, large bodies of Mahometans 
visit the burying grounds, and there wait 
till the remains of their deceased friends are 
brought from the city. At this time it is 
extremely dangerous to pass, the road being 








the dead on the unsuspecting stranger while 
passing. 

The bodies are brought on biers without 
coffins, and are deposited naked with the 
face downwards in the grave, and the 
“* mourners go about the streets” rejoicing 
that another of their kindred has changed 
this uncertain pilgrimage of life for a 
residence in a heavenly paradise, where all 
the happiness they knew on earth will be 
greatly enhanced, and where Houris, more 
beautiful than angels, will administer eter- 
nally to their pleasures. 

At the head of each grave a stone is 
erected, covered with hieroglyphics and sur- 
mounted by a turban cut from the same 
material or marble, and at each end a 
cypress tree is planted, which from time to 
time is watched with anxiety, lest its growth 
should be oblique instead of perpendicular, 
This sometimes happens, although very sel- 
dom, in which case not all the philosophers 
of past ages, or those of the present, would 
be able to convince a Turk, that the soul 
of the deceased had not descended to the 
regions of eternal misery. 

(To be continued rn our next.) 
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THE PRESENT SULTAN MAHNOUD, 


—— 


[From a London Journal.} 
—a 

As the present disputes between the Porte and 
Russia have called attention to the personal charac- 
ter of the Grand Seignior, the following extract from 
Turner's Travelsinthe Levant, will not be uninterest- 
ing. The portrait, indeed, has an interest of its own, 
presenting a sort of compound of the Caliphs Vathek 
and Haroun al Raschid. 


A man of more determined resolution in 
the pursuit of his ends, or more reckless of 
the means by which he obtains them, than 
the present Grand Seignior, would not easily 
be found. The traits of his barbarity and 
fanaticism occur in almost every part of 
these volumes; and his courage seems to be 
on a par with his vices. In describing the 
ceremonial of the introduction of our Am- 
bassador to his presence, Mr. Turner 
Says: 

«* The Sultan was sitting at one end of it, 
on a throne formed like a four-posted bed, 
and superbly decorated. The seat, of black 


thronged, and some of the populace having | velvet, was covered with strings of fine 
been known to cast the winding sheets of; pearls, and from the top was suspended 
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many ostrich eggs, gilt and scattered with 
diamonds. The dress of the Sultan was also 
magnificent. His turban was surmounted 
by a splendid diamond aigrette and feather; 
his pelisse was of the finest silk, lined with 
the most valuable sable fur, and his girdle 
was one mass of diamonds. I thought him 
the handsomest Turk I had seen; his fea- 
tures were regluar, his eye piercing, and his 
countenance bore the character of fierce 
determination, which has since marked his 
conduct; its deadly paleness was strongly 
contrasted with the deep blackness of his 
ample beard, produced probably by arti- 
ficial dye; his age was then twenty-eight. 
The ambassador, standing close before him, 
recited his speech in French, which the dra- 
goman of the Porte translated, and the re- 
ply was spoken by the kaimaikam, and ren- 
dered in French to the Ambassador by the 
sameinterpreter. All this time, the Sultan 
scarcely moved, and only turned his head 
twice, but his eyes were very busy. All his 
attendants, not excepting the kiamaikam, 
stood immovable, with their hands before 
them, and their eyes fixed on the ground.” 

Mahmoud is possessed of powerful abili- 
ties and a most active mind, and is remark- 
ably obstinate in the pursuit of his objects. 
He has a strong feeling of his own personal 
superiority, and of the sanctity which be- 
longs to his elevated station ; while the suc- 
cess which has hitherto attended his admi- 
nistration, has impressed upon his imagina- 
tion the sentiment of his predestined invin- 
cibility. His policy for the restoration of 
his authority in the provinces has been reso- 
lute and unvarying ; submitting to circum- 
stances up to a certain point ; but, beyond 
that, firm and inflexible, and never retract- 
ing any steps which he has once taken, or 
compounding upon any terms with open re- 
bellion; but the great object of his soul, 
and that upon which all his faculties are 
bent, is the destruction of the Janissaries; 
and the measures which he has pursued 
would have been fatal to any other Sultan, 
and would, indeed, long since have been fatal 
to himself, except that, being the last adult 
of his family, his destruction would neces- 
sarily place upon the throne the Tartar 
race, whom the Ottomans hold in detesta- 
tion. Mr. Turner estimates the number of 
the Janissaries at about 150,000. Most of 
them have no other military employment, 
except merely to attend upon the sovereign 
on some state occasions. They are com- 





posed of the tradesmen, boatmen, and me- 
chanics of the capital; and their power con- 
sists merely in their union, and the enthu- 
siastic jealousy with which they regard the 
slightest invasion of their privileges. In 
spite, however, of numerous insurrections, 
and repeated attempts to set fire to Con- 
stantinople (the usual mode to which the 
Janissaries resort, in order to terrify the 
Divan) Mahmoud has persisted for years in 
his determination to suppress them. He 
first tried fair means, endeavouring to win 
over the Chiefs; but this failing, his present 
plan is that of seizing a certain number of 
them nightly ; hurrying them off in boats to 
the castles on the Bosphorous, where they 
are secretly strangled. At the same time, 
private orders have been sent to the differ- 
ent Pachalics, instructing the Pachas to 
resort to similar means for clearing the em- 
pire of these turbulent troops; and the 
number that has been destroyed in this last 
way is large. But to suppose that the in- 
stitution can be put down by such means is 
absurd. 

Sa ae 


Scientific Wecords. 


SUBMERSION OF THE VILLAGE OF STRON, 
IN BOHEMIA. 


[As reported in a Letter from M. Winkler.] 


ie - 











The village of Stron, in the estate of Fermian, in Bo- 
hemia, was situated on a declivity, in the N. E. of the 
valley of Eger, about a league above Saatz, partly near 
the river, and partly in a gorge that descended towards 
the Eger. On a hill that forms a border to this gorge, 
were the church and parsonage-house, and the village 
descended along the gorge el to the Eger, towards 
the N. W. This hill contains beds of an earthy pit-coal 
that spread through the country, and are covered with 
strataof sandand alluvion. The Eger flows at the dis- 
tance of about 200 toises from Stron. Previous to the 
accident, it formed a bay alongside of Stron, edged with 
hills of moving sand, not very lofty, but steep. On the 
higher part of the declivity were a number of springs, 
that were quickly lost in the sands. 

These springs have proved the cause of a galamnilty, 
which, in these countries, where glaciers and earth- 
quakes are unknown, may be deemed unique in its 
kind. The water of the springs has gradually perfo- 
rated large subterranean cavities in the strata of sand, 
so that, at length, the whole surface of the soil, with the 
church, the houses and the ens, rested only on some 
detached columns of sand that were daily diminishing. 
Whether subterranean combustions of pit coal may not 
have co-operated, is a point hitherto undecided. 

For a length of time the earth had been sinking in 
different places. Crevices appeared in the walls of the 
buildings; the doors would no longer shut ; and some 
weeks ago a great noise was heard in the middle of the 
night. The people are roused from their sleep; a sin- 
gular movement of the earth advancing forward, and at 
the same time sinking, is observed. The inhabitants 
flee, remove their cattle, &c. and at some distance from 
the village wait for the army A Its F< ga sng dis. 
plays an image of destruction ; half of the village had 
disappeared ; where no houses had ever been, roofs and 
chimnies were seen rising from the ground. The hill, 
the church, and the Piusonage, were no longer to be 
found; and at some distance appeared a.chaos of par- 
cels of earth intermixed with ruins and crevices. 

The church is eighty feet below the site it formerly oc- 


cupied ; it is divided into two, half of it buried in ruins. 
Here lies a steeple overthrown, and there a confused 
medley of statues, images of saints, stables, &c. The 
river is thrown out of its channel; and, where it formed 
a bay, there is now an accumulation of earth. The 
churchyard is thrown into a shapeless heap, and the 
whole territory bears a new aspect. In different patches 
are seen layers of a fat earth over which the sand has 
glided. It seems that the Eger must have crumbled the 
props on which the hill stood, as they had ever an in- 
Clination towards the river. 

A number of things have been fortunately preserved, 
and, with the exception of some cattle, no lives were 
lost. Fifteen houses are yet standing; but the soil is 
insecure, and the downfall will probably be universal. 

I was at a loss, at first, to re ise the country; and 
from the inhabitants I could only learn that they had 
been disturbed by a tremendous crash, and that they 
sought refuge by flight. The people were rich; their 
loss, in point of furniture is not so considerable as in the 
superficies of the soil. 

he village is now a sort of central spot for pilgrimage 
to the whole of Bohemia; the curious flock hither front 
every quarter, to sxplore the effects of this phenome-’ 
non. It is impossible to forma just idea of it without 
inspection. Philosophical Magazine, August. 





(From a Correspondent.) 

Sherry wine has worms attached to the casks, 
(in and out-side,) and not Madeira or Sicily 
wine; because the Sherry wines are indiscriminately 
brought from the country of their growth in sheep, 
goat, dog’s, and other skins, that are, from the 
heat of the weather, very often in a putrid state, 
which can be tasted, particularly when the wine is 
new, and which breeds the worms; whereas the wines 
of Madeira and Sicily are brought from the country 
in small casks. 





FOSSIL CROCODILE DISCOVERED. 


A paper was read at the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
by S. T. Sémmering, giving a very minute description 
of the remains of a crocodile imbedded in stone, dis- 
covered in Bavaria. The famous animal, discovered 
in 1812, near Maestricht, was of a similar species. It 
was of this animal that Cuvier, in his Recherches sur 
les ossemens fosstles de guadrupeds, t. 4, said, “La deter- 
mination precise du fameur animal de Maestricht nous 
paroit surtout aussi remarquable pour la théorie des loiz 
soologiques que pour l'histoire du globe.” M. Sémmer- 
ing, with considerable difficulty, succeeded in detaching 
the bones from the soft marly mass which enveloped 
them, and which was of about the consistence of chalk, 
and streaked with the pea iron ore. This animal is 
not so large as Cuvier’s, which was 23 feet long. The 
scientific name is Lacerta Gigantea; but as its size 
ranks it more with the erocodile than the lizard, we, 
for familiar description, preferred the former. M. 
Sémmering is wrong in stating that excepting his dis- 
covery, ‘*no traces (of the Lacerta Gigantea) have 
been discovered, except in the environs of Maestricht 
and Vicenza.” One was discovered in this country 
about seven or eight years since, in consequence of 
the falling of a portion of Dover Cliff.—£dit. Kal. 





CRYSTAL MICROMETER. 


Mr. Dolland has a paper, in the last philosophical 
transactions, on the application of native rock crystal 
to micrometers instead of glass lenses. It is, in con- 
sequence of the natural double-refracting property of 
—— oo Mr. Dolland chose it for his micrometers. 
—Ldit. Kal, 





COMPASS NEEDLES. 


The last Bakerian lecture was read by Captain Kater: 
It was on the best kind of steel and form for a compase 
needle. After numerous experiments, too long even 
to admit of abridgement for our publication, he arrived 
at the following conclusions :—* That the best mate« 
rial for compass needles is clock spring; but care 
must be taken, in forming the needle, to expose it as 
seldom as possible to heat, otherwise its capability of 
receiving magnetism will be much diminished.”—Re- 
specting the form of the needle, Captain Kater says, 
“That the best form for a compass needle is the 
pierced rhombus, in the proportion of about five inches 
in length to two in breadth; this form being suscep- 
tible of the greatest directive force.” We do not 
perfectly understand what Captain K. means by his 
pierced rhombus; this we however leave to our readers, 





—~LEdit. Kal, 
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Woetry. 


LINES, 
On reading, for the first time, when she was 50 years of 
age, ** The Sorrows of Werter.” 


BY MRS. PECCARD. 


Thy self-wrought sorrows, Werter, whilst I view, 
Why drops not o’er the page soft pity’s dew ? 

Is there no tear for thy unhappy lot ? 

Is tenderness no more ? is love forgot ? 

Chill’d is my breast by fifty winters’ snow, 

And dead the touch of sympathetic woe ? 


No; o’er this bosom, fifty winters old, 

Love, wedded Love, still waves his torch of gold ; 
Still spreads his purple wing, and o’er my urn, 
With brightest rays, his holy lamp shall burn. 





Not so thy torch of Love:—in angry mood, 

By furies lighted, rashly quenched in blood ; 
From the black deed, affrighted, Pity flew, 

And Horror dried the tear Compassion drew ; 
Whilst from thy gloomy page I learnt to know, 
That virtuous tears alone for virtuous sorrows flow. 


<> ><> <—— 
LES MILLES COLONNES. 


——<— 


‘Boast, Versailles! thy hundred fountains, 
Paris! boast thy marble domes, 

Jove may take thy air-built mountains, 
Pluto take thy catacombs. 

Let Mars, to blaze the vietor’s fame, 
One column raise for battles won ; 

A thousand rise in Cupid’s name ; 
Vivent, ah! vivent * les Milies Colonnes ? 


English, French, there throng together 
Round a dame too fair to view, 

Who with glove of white kid leather, 
Rings a bell of or-molu. 

Girt with mirrors there her throne is, 
And her smile confers the ton ; 

Men who once preferred Tortonis, 
Now frequent es Milles Colonnes. 


Pallas wove her Mechilin laces, 
Amphitrite strung her pearls; 
iris tinged her face of faces, 
Flora dressed those towering curls. 
Venus, wishing to decoy all, 
Brought from above the azure zone, 
Wound it in the Palais Royal 
Round La Dame des Miles Colonnes. 


As the dog of Nile, when drinking, 
Coy, the aligator shuns, 

Qua the stream, with terror shrinking, 
Runs and laps, and lapping runs, 

Dread, fond youth, this Gallic Circe ; 
Sip one demi-tasse alone ; 

Leve and beauty know no mercy ; 
Fly, ah! fly des Milles Colonnes. 


pone recarerene ce 


* Café des Milles Colonncs, one of the most cele- 
brated in Paris. 
Morn, Chron, 1817. 
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(Inserted at the request of a Correspondent, from Kil- 
liney Bay, Ireland. ) 


—_— 
“Mystic trifle ! whose perfection 
Lies in multiplied reflection, 
Let us from thy sparkling store 
Draw a few reflections more. 
In thy magic circle rise 
All things men so dearly prize; 
Stars and crowns and glittering things, 
Such as grace the courts of kings ; 
Beauteous figures ever twining, 
Gems with brilliant lustre shining. 
Turn the tube ; how soon, alas! 
Crowns and stars prove broken glass. 


Trifle! let us from thy store 
Draw a few reflections more. 
Who could from thy outward case 
Half thy hidden beauties trace ? 
Who, from such exterior show, 
Guess the gems within that glow ? 
Emblem of the soul divine, 
Cased within its mortal shrine. 


Once again : the miser views 

Thy sparkling gems, thy golden hues ; 
He breaks thee ope, and finds within 
Some broken glass, a tube of tin ! 
Such are riches valued true; 

Such the illusions men pursue. 


>> > oe 
LINES, 
WRITTEN BY A CHILD, ON HER ATTAINING HER 
TENTH YEAR. 
The snow-drop of childhood is faded, 
Youth’s lily’s beginning to bloom ; 
The rest of maturity never may flourish ; 
Cut low, it may die in the tomb. 


My snow-drop has far been from spotless ; 
My lily I'll strive to keep clear: 

And then, if my rose does e’er flourish, 
*T will be sweeter and sweeter, each year. 


—~>>><o— 


THE LONELY STAR. 
—>—— 
Long have I watched that lonely star which beameth 
With brightness, when tis darkness all around : 
For, to my heart, that lovely twinkler seemeth 
Like Hope, when Sorrow’s ** clouds of night’’ abound. 


For, oh! when deadly pain, affliction, sorrow, 
Clos’d o'er me, I have seen a beam afar, 

That from my soul its moodiness would borrow, 
And shone midst clouds, a lovely lonely star. 


That star shall shine, tho’ tears may dim its brightness ; 
That star shall shine, tho’ heaviest clouds may low’r; 

And Hope shall cheer Affliction with its brightness, 
And still shine on, till every pang is o’er. 


> > <o- 


THE BLACK MARE:—A FAIR PUN. 
— ae 

Dean Swift, who of wit had a plentiful share, 
Saw a farmer one day leading out a black mare; 
So black that indeed a morsel of white, 
On her face, legs, or carcase, did not meet the sight, 
“Why, man,” cries the Dean, “‘ you have surely no grace; 
Your mare’s used so ill, she’s quite black in the face." 
The farmer retorts, “So would you, I declare, 
Had you look'd thro’ a halter as iong as this mare.” 


CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 


Mraughts. 


SITUATION VII. 
(Number 63 of Sturges.) 
~<a 





White to move and win. 
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THE PLAY. 
w. 19-—24 
b. 20—27 


w. 18—22 
WHITs wins. 











f*liscellanies. | 


THE SEA SERPENT. 





(From the American National Advocate, August 7.) 


On Thursday afternoon, about five o’clock, as Mr. 
Samuel Duncan, of Newcastle (an inspector employed 
in the custom-house of this port) was en in fishing 
near the entrance of this harbour, he saw the sea serpent 
asleep on the water, about a quarter of a mile from 
Bush Island. He at first supposed it to be a large log 
floating on the water; but on approaching within one 
hundred yards, the serpent immediately moved with 
great rapidity towards the west, and approached near to 

rdiorne’s Point. In his motion through the water, he 
showed five bunches at atime, about five feet apart, 
presenting the appearance of five porpoises following 
each other inaright line. He was seen distinctly, while 
going about a mile and a half. When he came near 
Ordiorne’s Point, he turned and made towards the 
shoals. Mr. Duncan was in a whale boat, accompanied 
by his son, about eighteen years old, and Mr. Jonathan 

ennard, who both saw theserpent. About six o’clock 
the same afternoon, Mr. Duncan was hailed by a man 
in another boat, who directed his attention towards the 
south, where he again saw the serpent about half a mile 
distant, approaching the boat in which Mr. Duncan was. 
The serpent came directly towards the boat, and ap- 
proached within forty feet of the stern, when he sud- 
denly changed his course, and went off towards York 
Ledge. Mr. Duncan is confident that the animal he 
saw was entirely different from any which he had ever 
seen before; and he represents himself to be well ac- 
quainted with the appearance of the different kinds of 
whales, porpoises, and sharks, as well as of horse mac- 
karels. The animal he saw had no appearance of any 
fins. The first time the serpent was seen, he was in 
sight about half an hour, and, by the rapidity of his 
motions, appeared to be alarmed ; but the second time, 
he continued moving in different directions, near the 
boat, as much as an hour. The above relation is taken 
from Mr. Duncan himself, who is ready, if required, to 
make affidavit of the truth.— Portsmouth Journal. 





Sea Serpent returned.—Though long delayed, the 7 


approach of our strange, non-descript visitor is now 
announced. It will no doubt afford amusement to our 
southern friends, to which we have no objection, even if 
the amusement be at our own expense. We are fully 
satisfied with the fact, that a strange animal, hitherte 
unknown to naturalists, no matter how named, whether 
beast, fish, or serpent in former years, has visited our 
coast, and if the account in the Portsmouth (N. H.) 
Journal be authentic and worthy of credit, has again res 





turned to his agoustomed haunts. —Patrivi. 
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Baltimore, August 4.—‘‘ There seems a Very general 
notice of the uncommon heat of the weather this sum- 
mer, ‘in every part of our country. The range of the 
thermometer in Philadelphia, for a few days, was un- 
usually high. In this city, the mercury in the shade, 
according to our observation, has stood at from about 83 
to 96; and the sensation has been very oppressive. At 
the southward and eastward, as well as the northward 
and westward, a like uncommon degree of heat has 
been experienced; and there is little chance here for 
alleviation, until we are favoured with some refreshing 
showers. 


‘*‘Uiterature, Criticism, &e. 
BURNS, 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1z,—The following authentic anecdote was re- 
Jated to me by a gentleman of high respectability, 
who was on the most intimate habits with the cele- 
brated Scottish bard, the late BuRNs. It is not 
generally known; and, as it serves to illustrate, in 
a striking manner, the state of his mind regarding 
his domestic feelings and dispositions, a few days 
previous to bis dissolution, I have vo doubt but it 
may prove very acceptable to many of your nume- 
rous readers, who will peruse it with those feelings 
of interesting enthusiasm, se natural to the admi- 
rers of this enchanting poet, though, alas! unfor- 
tunate man! 

Eight days before Burns had “ passed that bourne 
from whence no traveller returns!” he was sitting, 
in a very pensive mood, in his arm-chair. He ob- 
served his wife, who was sitting opposite to him, 
perusing a play-bili; and, looking tenderly upon 
her, asked for a sight of it; on receiving which, he 
wrote with a lead pencil, on the blank side of the 
paper, the following exquisitely pathetic and elegant 
lines, which do honour both to his head and his 
heart: his sentiments must serve ‘to exhibit his 
character, as a husband, in a favourable point of 
v 








iew. 
1 trust, Mr. Editor, that you will have the good- 
ness to give a place to this communication in your 
next Kaleidoscope, and you will oblige, Sir, 
Yours, &e. A.R.K,. 
BURNS. 
Lines written on the blank side of a play-bill, by Burns, 
addressed to his wife eight days before his death. 
O! were I in the wildest waste, 
Sae bleak and bare, sae bleak and bare— 
The desert were a paradise, 
If thou wert there, if thou wert there. 
O! were I monarch of the globe, 
With thee to reign, with thee to reign— 
The brightest jewel in my crown, 
Should be my Jean, should be my Jean. 
But should misfortune’s bitter storms, 
Around thee blaw, around thee blaw— 
Thy bield* should be my bosom warm, 
To share them a’, to share them a’. 

A few years ago, a gentleman who entertained an 
honourable passion for a lady (a friend ef mine) 
while sitting by her, one day, at her piano forte, 
pointing out the above lines by Burns, in a music 
book, requested the object of his fond regard to 
read them with attention, which she did; after 
which, he immediately took a lead pencil and wrote 
the following extempore lines below Burns’s verses, 
and presented them to the said lady; they are the 
production of an accomplished mind. The author 
of them is no more; but they appear to me worthy 
of preservation; therefore, I earnestly solicit their 
insertion along with the above, 





The following Lines were addressed to a Lady; written 
extempore below the above Verses. 
To me, like Burns, alas! "twas ne’er decreed, 
In gentle strains to woo the tuneful Nine; 
But, when these lines, dear maid, you read, 
And heave the tender sigh, ah! think them mine. 
Liverpool, May 31,1821. - A. R. K. 





INDIAN LITERATURE. 
(Continued from page 54.) 


The rise and progress of arts and sciences have been 
so constantly canvassed, and such a vast diversity of 
opinion has been exhibited in tracing them from their 
origin to decay, that it is almost impossible to form a 
decided judgment as to their causes or effects: and, 
were I to view each object which the subject presents 
to a philosophical inquirer, under all their different as- 
pects, I should be led into researches and speculations, 
of immense length and unsatisfactory result. I shall 
therefore, circumscribe the range of my inquiry within 
narrower bounds, and content myself with offering to 
your readers some scattered and detached theughts on 
that most interesting of all regions ancient India. 

What idea can more strongly affect the imagination 
than the knowledge that a nation now so decidedly in- 
ferior to our country in civilization, should, at one 
time, and that at a remote ara, have been, in an equal 
degree, its superior? Jt is not alone from the improved 
state of mechanical art in India that we conclude its 
inhabitants to be highly cultivated ; a proof, still more 
convincing, may be deduced, from their early and ex- 
traordinary productions in the fine arts. But, as the 
Brahmins alone were in possession of all the infurma- 
tion, itis only within the last fifty or sixty years that 
the mysterious vei!, formerly deemed impenetrable 
was drawn aside, and the public has been gratified by 
two publications, as singular as they were unexpected. 
The one isa translation, by Mr. Wilkins, of an Epi- 
sode, from the Maharabat, an epic poem, in high estima- 
tion among the Hindoos, composed, according to their 
account, by Kreeshna Droypayen Veias, the most emi- 
nent of all their Brahmins, above 3000 years before the 
gbirth of our Saviour. The other is a dramatic poem, 
called Sacontala, written about a century before 
Christ, and translated by the late learned Sir William 
Jones. I shall endeavour to give your readers such a 
view of the subject and composition of these relics of 
ancient lore, as may enable them to estimate, in some 
measure, the degree of merit they possess. 

The Maharabat is a voluminous poem, consisting of 
upwards of 400,000 lines. Mr. Wilkins has translated 
about one-third of it; but only a short episode, entitled 
“ Bagnat Geeta,” has been hitherto published, and 
from that specimen we must form our opinion with 
respect to the whole. The subject of the work is a 
famous civil war between two branches of the royal 
house of Bhawrat. When the forces on each side were 
formed for the field, and ready to decide the contest 
by the sword, Arjoon, the favourite and pupil of the 
the god Kreeshna, who accompanied him in this hour 
of danger, required the deity to cause his chariot to 
advance between the two hostile armies. He looked 
around, and beheld grandsons, uncles, cousins, tutors, 
sous, and brothers, near relations or bosom friends, 
ranged under different banners. At sight of these, the 
Prince uttered his sorrow in the following words :— 
“ Having beheld, oh Kreeshna! my kindred thus 
waiting for the fight, my members fail me; my coun- 
tenance withereth; the hair standeth on an end upon 
my body; and all my frame.is parched and dried 
up. When I have destroyed my kindred, shall I 
longer look for happiness? I wish not for victory; 
I want not dominion; I want not pleasure; for 
what is dominion, and the enjoyment of life, or even 
existence itself, when those for whom dominion, plea- 
sure, and enjoyment were to be coveted, have aban- 
doned all that is dear, and stand now in the field ready 
for battle; while, on either side, the nearest connexions 





other’s bosoms. Although they would slay me, I wit! 
not be induced to fight: no; not for three dominions 
of the universe, much less for this little earth.” 

In order to overcome his scruples, Kreeshna informs 
him what is the duty of a Prince of the Cheteree, or 
military castle, when called to act in such a situation, 
and incites him to perform it by a variety of arguments, 
It is, however, in vain. ‘ 

The speech I have quoted must strike every reader 
as extremely beautiful and pathetic. With regard, 
however, both tothe epic and dramatic poetry of the 
Hindoos, we are obliged to form our opinions merely 
from a single piece. But, if we may venture upon any 
decision upon such slight grounds, it must be confessed, 
that, of the two productions, the drama seems to have 
been conducted with the most correct taste. It is only 
to nations considerably advanced in refinement that the 
dramatic representation is a favourite entertainment. 
The Greeks had been, for a considerable time, a polished 
people: Alczus and Sappho had already composed 
their odes: Thales and Araximenda had opened their 
sehools before tragedy made its first rude essay in the 
cart of Thespis, and a much longer period elapsed be- 
fore it attained any degree of eminence. From the ad- 
vanced. state of the drama in India we must form aa 
advantageous idea of the state of improvement in that 
society to whose taste it belongs. 

Sacontala, the heroine of the pieee, a princess of high 
birth, had been educated by a holy hermit in a hallowed 
grove; and had passed the early part of her life in ru- 
ral occupations and pastoral innocence. When she 
was about to quit this beloved retreat, and repair to 
the court of a great monarch, to whom she had been 
betrothed, Cana, her foster-father, and her compa- 
nions bewail their own lot, and express their wishes 
for her happiness in a strain of sentiment and language 
truly pastoral. ‘Their lamentation was thus: ; 

‘“‘ Hear, oh ye trees of this hallowed forest; hear 
and proclaim that Savontala is going to the palace of 
her wedded lord. She, who drank not, though thirsty, 
before you were watered; she, who cropped not, 
through affection for you, one of your fresh leaves, 
though she would have been pleased with such an or- 
nament in her beautiful locks ; she, whose chief delight 
was in the season when your branches are spangled 
with flowers.”—Chorus of wood-nymphs :—“‘ May 
her way be attended with prosperity? May propi- 
tious breezes sprinkle, for her delight, the odoriferous 
dust of luxuriant blossoms! May pools of clearest 
water, green with the leaves of the lotos, refresh her, 
as she walks; and may shady branches be her defence 
from the scorching sun-beams ?” 

Sacontala, just as she was departing from the sacred 
grove, turns to Cana, and the following dialogue ensues: 
Sacontala. Suffer me, venerable father, to address this 
Madhan creeper, whose red blossoms inflame the grove. 
Cana. My child, I know thy affection for it. 
Sacentala. O most radiant of shining plants! receive 
my embraces and return them with thy flexible arms. 
From. this day, though removed at a fatal distance, I 
shall for ever be thine. O beloved father! consider 
this creeper as myself. (As she advances she agam 
addresses Cana.) Father; when yon female antelope, 
which now moves slowly onwardswith the weightof her 
young, shall be delivered of them, send me, I pray thee, 
akind message with tidings of her safety. Do not forget, 
Cana. My beloved! I will not forget it. 

Sacontala. (stopping) Ah! what is that clings to the 
skirts of my robe and detains me? 

Cana. It is thy adopted child; the little fawn whose 
mouth, when the sharp points of lusa grass hath 








® Sheltor. : 


are prepared to plunge the hostile sword into each 


wounded, hath been so often smeared by thee with 
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the healing oil of Ingudi; who has been so often fed 
by thee with a handful of Symnaha grains, and now 
will not leave the footsteps of his protectress. 

Sacontala. Why dost thou weep, tender fawn, for 
me who must leave our common dwelling-place? As 
thou wast reared by me when thou hadst lost thy mo- 
ther, who died soon after thy birth, so will my foster- 
father attend thee, when we are separated, with 
anxious care. Return, poor thing, return; we must 
part! (Bursts into tears.) 

Cana. Thy tears, my child, ill suit the occasion ; we 
Shall all meet again. Be firm. See the direct road 
before thee, and follow it. When the big tear lurks 
beneath thy beautiful eye-lashes, let thy resolution 
check its first efforts to disengage itself. In thy pas- 
sage over this earth, where the paths are now high, 
now low, and the true path seldom perspicuous, the 
traces of thy feet must needs be unequal; but virtue 
will press thee right onward. 

From this specimen of the Indian Drama, every 
reader of good taste, I should imagine, would be satis- 
fied that it is only among a people of polished manners 
and delicate sentiments that a composition so simple 
and correct could be produced or relished. I observed 
but one instance in this drama, of that wild extrava- 
gance so frequent in oriental poetry. ‘The monarch, 
in replacing a bracelet which had dropped from the 
arm of Sacontala, thus addresses her: ‘* Look, my 
darling, this is the new moon which left the firmament 
in honour of your’ superlative beauty, and, having 
descended on your enchanting wrist, hath joined both 
its horns round it in the shape of a bracelet.” But 
this is the speech of an enraptured young man to his 
mistress, and in every age and nation exaggerated 
praise is expected from the mouths of lovers. 

In your next number I intend to resume this interest- 
ing subject. 

MONTMORENCI. 


><} 
LORD BYRON. 
— 

In front of Newstead Abbey, ten miles from Not- 
tingham, the seat of the Byron family, isan elegant 
monument, erected by Lord Byron, the poet, to the 
memory of a favourite dog. Near it were formed 
three vaults which were also prepared by his Lordship. 
In one of them are deposited the remains of his favou- 
rite dog; and, in the other two, his Lordship intended 
his own remains and those of a favourite servant to be 
interred, when the hand of death should close their 
earthly career. 

The following inscription was placed on the monu- 
ment :==* 

Near this spot 
are deposited the remains of one 
who possessed beauty without vanity, 
strength without insolence, 
courage without ferocity, 
and all the virtues of man without his vices. 
This praise, 
which would be unmeaning flattery if inscribed 
over 
Human Ashes, 
is but a Just Tribute to the Memory of 
BOATSWAIN—a dog, 
who was borm in Newfoundland, May, 1803, 
and died at 
Newstead, Nov. 18, 1808. 





* This epitaph appeared before in the Aaleidoscope, and. is in- 
troduced now, as being necessary the better to elucidate the view 
of our correspondent, and save the trouble of referring ‘0 a for- 


We do not know whether our readers may coincide 
with us in imagining that the ideas contained in the 
above inscription either were, or might be, taken from 


the one underneath. We believe the latter to be the 
production of Pope, although it is not printed with his 
works. Whatever brain brought it forth, we conceive 
that no person can be so hard-hearted as to refuse the 
tribute of a tear to the memory of this truly practical 
philosopher. 
To the memory of 
SIGNOR FIDO, 
an Italian, of good extraction, 
who came into England, 
not to bite us, like most of his countrymen, 
but to gain an honest livelihood. 
He hunted not after fame, 
yet acquired it; 
regardless of the praise of his friends, 
but most sensible of their love. 
Though he lived amongst the great, 
he neither learnt nor flattered any vice. 
He was no Bigot, 
though he doubted none of the 39 Articles ; 
and if to follow nature 
and to respect the laws of society 
be philosophy, 
he was a perfect philosopher, 
a faithful friend, 
an agreeable companion, 
a loving husband ; 
distinguished by a numerous offspring, 
all which he lived to see take good courses. 
In his old age he retired 
to the house of a clergyman in the country, 
where he finished his earthly race, 
and died an honour and an example tothe whole species, 
Reader, 
this stone is guiltless of flattery; 
For he, to whom it is inscribed, 
‘was not a man, 
but a 
GREYHOUND. 


CE ae” 


MONTMORENCI. 








Men and Planners, 


CURTAIN LECTURES. 
BY FRANCIS FREMUM, GENT. 


NO. VI. 





ORIGINAL, 
ee 
PRIDE. 
—_ 
Since then false joys our fancy cheat 
With hopes of real bliss ; 
Ye guardian powers that rule my fate, 
The only wish that I create 
Is all comprised in this: 
May I through life’s uncertain tide 
Be still from pain exempt ; 
May all my wants be still supplied, 
My state too low t’ admit of pride, 
But yet above contempt. 
Merrick. 
—_— 
I do not know which is more contemptible, the 


who value themselves on their family and ancestors, 
or the would-be forgetfulness, and narrow-minded 
policy of those, who, sprung from lowly origin, cease 
to remember how very lately they have risen to 
their present station; and assuming all the conse, 
quence, imitate the vices and follies of the great, 
Of the two, the first is in a slight degree excusable; 
for there is something imposing in the idea of being 
descended from a noble race, who may have shone 
the stars of their day, and have been looked up to 
as heroes, statesmen, and ornaments of society, 
But there is no palliation for those who revel, 
| feast, and dress, and talk of those they fancy beneath 
them, when perhaps themselves or their sires, may 
only a few years back, have moved in the station of 
life they deride. They know it is to wealth they 
owe their honours, and imagine that all who are not 
so well off as themselves, must certainly be very far 
below them in the scale of respectability; but they 
are much mistaken: and could they be aware how 
very ridiculous they appear in the eyes of their 
superiors, and worse than ridiculous to any virtuous 
and thinking mind, they would again shrink into 
that insignificance they sprang from, and feel as 
humiliated as they deserve. J admire and venerate 
the man, who by his industry and perseverance has 
risen in the world, and brought up his children 
with ideas and hopes which he might never have 
dared to entertain at their age; nor do I think the 
less of him because he owes his rank and riches to 
himself; but when he forgets what he has been, ia 
what he is, it is then I pity and almost detest him, 
And after all, what is pride, either of ancestry or 
wealth? Suppose we were all cast on a desolate 
shore, as in the old story of the Basket-maker, who 
then would be the great? Who then would be 
honoured and waited on, admired and respected ? 
And what are we, as we are? The age we live in 
seems but an island in the ocean of eternity; what 
our forefathers were, cannot degrade or benefit us: 
we exist not for them, but for ourselves and poste- 
rity; for ourselves, that we may be beloved and 
happy; for our posterity, that we may leave them 
examples of goodness and virtue; both of which ob- 
jects are in our power, and both are to be attained 
by the same means. I leave it to the hearts of all, 
if vain pride and presumption are to be considered 
instruments for the attainment of those very de- 
sirable ends. 


My brother Tom was the youngest of a large 
family, and had to do the best for himself he could. 
He went to sea; he was favoured by Providence ; 
he was a fortunate man in all his undertakings, and 
is now living in wealth and independence. When 
young he married. His wife was the daughter of a 
very honest cheesemonger ; and though had he waited, 
I have no doubt he might have made what the world 
calls a better match; yet the event proved he was 
happy in his choice, for she made a most ex- 
emplary wife, and an affectionate mother. His 
children, of course, have been brought up and edu- 
eated for the circle in which fortune had destined 
they should move; and though I am their uncle, I 
must say, they are accomplished and well-bred men, 
and gentlewomen. The eldest daughter, Isabella, is 
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face, have made sad havoc among the hearts of her 
male acquaintances: she dazzles with her wit; she 
delights by her condescension (to her equals.) 
Happy is be who has engaged her for the dance! 
and thrice happy the youth on whom she has smiled, 
or expressed a hope to see on some future evening. 
She is courted and flattered by all, and I dare say 
isthought a happy woman. But she has a fault, 
and that no small one—she is proud; proud, in the 
worst sense of the word. She considers every thing 
she sees as made for her alone; and moves, and 
speaks, as if in her were concentred all that is worthy 
of homage and obedience. She thinks not of the 
past, she lives for the present; and I fear, regards 
the great future with indifference. Her sister 
Emily (whom T made a slight mention of in a for- 
mer paper) is rather smaller, not so beautiful, but 
in my idea far more lovely. Her disposition is mild 
and attractive; her soft blue eye beams with kind- 
ness, and the blush ef sensibility brightens on her 
countenance, Isabella is approached with fear and 
admiration; she, with respect and love. Isabella 
conquers by her looks; Emily engages by her gene- 
rous manners and sentiments. And she too has 
pride; pride which leads her to consider herself 
superior to others so far as her abilities, education, 
and sphere in life demand. She esteems those only 
inferior, whose boisterous and rude manners and 
actions make them unfit companions for herself; 
she looks down on those alone, whose evil habits 
and dispositions have sunk them in the scale of hu- 
manity. The characters of the sisters will be more 
immediately understood from the following rela- 
tion: 

I was walking with them one morning, on some 
shopping excursion, when we met a young and gen- 
tlemanly looking man. His bow to the ladies, as he 
pessed, was scarcely noticed by Isabella; but I 
caught a blush and a smile on Emily’s sweet little 
face. I could not observe her very minutely, for 
she appeared to be suddenly engaged with the 
flounces of her gown, and looked back to adjust 
them several times; (I do not positively mean to 
infer that she cast her eyes down the street after 
the gentleman.) “1 wonder, Emily,” said Isabella, 
“that that man will continue to move to us on our 
very slight acquaintance.” ‘ Who is he pray?” 
asked I, “Oh! nobody I am sure; for, he never is 
at the Rooms, or the Mayor's Ball, or Mrs. A.’s 
routs, or Mrs. K.s Picnic parties.” I smiled, and 
said, “ He must be a very sorry fellow, indeed; and 
though a handsome man, is certainly very culpable 
in not possessing the very extraordinary advantages 
you name. But how came you acquaimed with 
him?” 

“Why,” replied Emily, “rather singularly. You 
know what a dislike Isabella has to walking in the 
cold, because, she says, it makes our noses rather 
too blue to be ornamental; but T did persuade her 
to take one walk with me last winter. Well, we 
passed the Crescent, climbed the Mount, and pro- 
ceeded inte the country, that we might not meet 
any one to quarrel with our bad looks. It was a 
slight frost, and Z thought it very pleasant. Sud- 
denly we were attracted by loud cries of, ‘Oh! he 
will be drowned! he will be drowned! and looking 





over the low wall, we saw a poor little boy, who, slid- 
ing on the half-frozen pond, had fallen in, in the very 
middle of it ; and from his companion on the bank, the 
cries we had heard, proceeded. We could do no- 
thing but add our shrieks to bis; when luckily this 
gentleman riding by, discovered the cause of our 
terrors: in an instant he was off his horse and into 
the water, and though the ice broke at every exertion 
he made, and the poor little wretch was almost spent 
when he reached him, yet Heaven rewarded him, 
and he saved the child’s life. He took him home to 
his mother, a poor gardener’s widow: he found her 
in great distress and poverty. To what extent he 
assisted her I do not know; but the woman has 
often assured me it was a lucky day for her when 
little Harry fell into the water.” “ Bless me!” I 
exclaimed; “this same Mr. Nobody is a more dan- 
gerous fellow than I thought him. What a rascal 
he is to possess any humanity! I should like to 
know by what right he dared to act in so benevolent 
a way, since he never had the honour of being at 
Mrs. K's Picnic parties! But did you never meet 
him after?” “Oh, yes,” cried Isabella; ‘ we met 
him at Mrs. Gailey’s. I-hate to go to that woman’s 
house, she always gives such mixed parties. I 
wonder how Pa’ became acquainted with her.” 
Now J did not wonder at all, for it was with Mrs: 
Gailey’s husband that my brother Tom served his 
apprenticeship. ‘ But,” resumed 1, “ you would 
then see him in his proper colours; he would, of 
course, be very much embarrassed and ill bred 7” 
“No, quite the contrary,” said Emily; as genteel 
and well-bred a man as I ever met with.” ‘But he 
could not dance any?” ‘Oh dear, yes! and though 
there were one or two of the Room gentlemen pre- 
sent, there was no comparison I assure you,” “ Well, 
but his conversation: —he was ignorant, I dare say >” 
“That’s what he was not! He has read a vast 
deal, and spoke of our best authors in terms of an 
intimate acquaintance!” ‘ Worse and worse !” ex. 
claimed I; “why, he must have been a downright 
villain, to be at ouce genteel in his manners, grace- 
ful in his dancing, and have the poets at his finger 
ends, without having been either at the Roums, the 
Mayor's Balls, or Mrs. As Routs!” Isabella, 
who had been silent during this little dialogue be- 
tween Emily and me, said, “ Aye, and his sister was 
there, a frumpy thing; drest out so fine!” ‘* Nay, 
Isabella,” observed Emily, mildly; “ you remember 
that when she entered the room, you were struck 
with the elegant neatness of her dress, and inquired 
who she was. Her silk slip you particularly ad- 
mired.” “ True, so I did; but I heard her tell one 
of her acquaintances that it had been worn by her 
grandmother. I am sure J would not wear any old 
silk belonging to mine!” ‘TI believe that, readily,” 
said I, rather maliciously ;” for I much doubt, Isa- 
bella, whether either of your grandmothers ever 
even saw a silk slip in their lives, much less pos- 
sessed one to leave behind them. But perhaps you 
will now favour me with the gentleman’s name,” 
“Me. Arundel!” reped Emily, ina trembling voice ; 
and f then was convinced, that the blush at meeting 
this young man, and the spirited tone in which she 
had spokea of him, emanated from feelings of rather 
atender nature; so I thought it best to drop the 





subject. On making some inquiries of others, not 
quite so much interested as Emily appeared to be, 
I found he was a young man of respectability, the 
son of a general officer, who, after spending all his 
property, left him to support his mother and sister 
as he could, He had been brought up a merchant 
by his own desire, and was now in a good business ; 
but he visited seldom, as he afterwards told me 
himself, from a species of pride ; be did not choose 
to form acquaintances who might treat him with 
indifference because he did not keep a large estab- 
lishment. He had a few select friends; but his 
inclinations led him to a domestic, rather than a 
gay life. I need not relate the means I took to be- 
come acquainted with Arundel; suffice it, that I 
did so, He soon after was admitted a visitor at my 
brother’s, and Isabella lays all the blame of that to 
me. I dare say, too, she imagines J had a hand in 
the wedding which took place, some few months 
after, between Arundel and Emily, but, whether at 
my instigation and wishes or not, it did take place ; 
and though they were not married at St. George’s, 
or dashed out of town in a carriage and four, yet I 
believe their wedding-day was one of happiness to 
all parties concerned. 

A few days after their marriage, I paid them a 
social visit. Emily was seated at her instrument, 
her husband leaning over her, with affection in every 
word and look ; while Miss Arundel was closely en- 
gaged at her work, from which she looked up now 
and then, to admire and participate in the very 
visible happiness of the young couple. I was re- 
ceived with emotions of gratitude and feeling ; 
Arundel prest my hand, but spoke not;—I think I 
saw a tear in his eye. Emily threw her arms round 
my neck, and as I kissed her, she whispered, as a 
blush suffused her ingenious features, ‘* Dear Uncle, 
Iam so happy.” 1 confess, I began to feel a little 
curious myself; however, I soon recovered, and said 
very gravely. “Happy! impossible. Do you know 
what you have lost? do you kuow you are sifting 
here in total and absolute misery> I pity you! ” 
“ Bless me, what have we lost? why do you pity 
us?” asked Emily. Why, I left your sister 
dressed in her best satin petticoat, under the pret- 
tiest lace dress I ever saw, in anxious expectation of 
Captain Tandem’s calling to take her to the rooms. 
Are you aware how much pleasure you have lost by 
not accompanying her?” ‘ We are very well con- 
tented where we are. And you, Miss Arundel, 
what do you say at being absent from this Ball?” 
“ T only say, that if I were there, I could not finish 
this dress for my little Mary (Emily’s sister) who 
is to pay her first visit here to-morrow, when all 
our family ‘line together with these young house-~ 
keepers.” 

I looked on the pleasant faces before me;—I felt 
my heart throb. Shall I say more? I need not, 
Any comment I should make will easily be antici- 
pated by such hearts as Arundel and his Emily pos- 
sess; while they would be thrown away on those, 
who believe the ne plus ultra of life and happiness 
consists in sipping Regent’s punch at the Rooms ; 
admiring the elegant apartments at the Mayor's 
Balt; or being seen at Mrs. A——’s rouls, ov Mrs, 
K——’s Picnic Parties. , 
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Correspondence. 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 

i 
¢& We are of opinion that the correspondent, whose 
letter we proceed to lay before our readers, has taken 
up the matter rather too seriously ;—-neither can we 
admit, that the anecdote in which the remonstrance 
" originated, contains any reflection upon the sect to 
which our correspondent belongs. Without offence to 
any one, we hope we may add that some persons are 
what is termed, ‘* rather too strait-laced.” 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Seaieen ieee 


S1r,—From the pages of the Kaleidoscope you 
profess to “exclude Religion and Politics.” But 
* in your number for August 28, you have adnfitted 
a vulgar. slander on the writings of the late Hon. 
EMANUELSwWEDENBORG. The writer of the article 
in question, having seen the figure of E.S. in Madume 
Tussaud’s Exhibition, converts that into an occasion 
to propagate a most infamous falsehood, founded 
on his “belief” only. The following is the belief 
alluded to, “One peculiar tenet is, Z believe, that 
all after death are to be of the same profession in 
the next world that they exercise in the present.” 
In the voluminous writings of E.S. no such tenet 
can be found. Iu giving publicity to his belief, the 
writer had surely forgotten the ninth precept of the 
decalogue. His ignorance is equalled by his assu- 
rance Only, otherwise how could he have the auda- 
cily te aitempt to give circulation to an untruth 
through the medium of your widely circulated mis- 
cellany, in a country abounding with places of reli- 
gious worship, in which the doctrines published by 
Emanuel Swedenborg, are publicly taught; and in 
some places by ministers in the Established Church. 
In this town alone, there are two places for public wor- 
ship, founded on the above-mentioned principles; and 
there is one at each of the following places in this vi- 
cinity, viz. Stockport, Middleton, Raccliffe, Wors- 
ley, Kingley, Heywood, Bolton, Ramsbottom, Leigh, 
and West Houghton. Your correspondent remarks 
that, “there are few persons of taste in Liverpool, 
who have not been highly gratified by the contem- 
plation of the figure of Baron Swedenborg, &c;” 
and I can assure him, that there are many persons 
of taste in Liverpool, and thousands of persons in 
this county alone, “ who have been highly gratified” 
by meditating on the doctrines which he has pro- 
mulgated.—Your insertion of the above, will ob- 
lige, Sir, your obedient servant, 
JOHN BIRCHWOOD. 
18, Byrom-street, Manchester, Sep. 1, 1821. 


Chit Chat. 


Paris, August 29.—(Extract of a private letter.)}— 
«¢ 4 ludicrous, though a painful, scene, to one of the 
chief actors, took place a few days ago at the Jardin 
des Plantes. A gymnotus electricus, or electric eel, had: 
arrived, alive and in good health, from Surinam. The 
savans and naturalists were all in motion, and hastened 
to the garden of plants to see with their own eyes, and 
touch with their own hands, this living electrical ma- 
chjne. The greater number were satisfied with a 
single touch and consequent shock ; but one unfortu- 
nate Doctor, either urged by a greater zeal for science, 
or governed by a more insatiable curiosity, resolved to 
sry the utmost extent of the animal’s powers, and 
seized it with both his hands, but had quickly reason 
to repent his temerity, for he immediately felt a rapidly 
repeated series of the most violent and successively 
increasing shocks, which forced him to caper about in 
the most extraordinary manner, and to utter the most 
piercing screams from the agony that he felt. He 
then fall into convulsions, in consequence of which 

















his muscles became so contracted, or from some 


remained a considerable time, and would in all proba- 
bility have expired under the agony of his sensations, 
if some one of the persons present had not suggested 
the plunging of his hands in water, when the eel im- 
mediately dropped off. He (the Doctor) has been ever 
since most dangerously ill.” 





MILITARY HEROINE. 
The following cause came before the Court of Assize 
at Metz, early in the present month. A woman was 
broy; <b! for examination on a charge of vagrancy, 
and having used violence to wrong some of the 
citizens.. It appeared that.she had served as a soldier 
from the age of 12 to her 64th year, during which she 
had fought under the command of Luckner and 
d’Estaing, and had served as a trumpeter for 29 years 
in Italy, Egypt, Germany, Spain, and Russia, where 
she was taken prisoner, and sent into Siberia for the last 
three years. She had quitted Russia, and returned to 
her native country, to end her days in . She had 
claimed no remuneration for her wounds at the hands 
of the minister. A miserable quarrel, provoked by the 
hard-heartedness of the landlord of a public-house, who 
insisted upon having three pounds of bread in payment 
for two pennyworth of wine which the woman had re- 
led herself with, was the circumstance that constituted 
the charge, and which, if substantiated, would be pu- 
nishable by five or ten years’ imprisonment. The Jury 
were much moved by the heroic simplicity of this 
courageous woman, who, from her infancy, had lived 
but to serve her country. She spoke of her wounds as 
of trifles which gave her no concern. She was acquitted 
unanimously, and a subscription commenced for her, to 
testify the interest she had inspired. 





JOE MILLER 


aes to have been an excellent low comedian; the 
Edwin of his day. Some of the early editions of the 
jests have a print of him in the character of Sir Joseph 
Wittol, in the Old Bachelor. He was buried in‘ the east 
side of St. Clement Danes, where a stone was erected, 
with the following honourable inscription :—*‘ Here lie 
the remains of honest Joe Miller, who was a tender 
husband, a sincere friend, a facetious companion, and 
an excellent comedian. He departed this life, 15 Aug. 
1738, aged 54. 

If humour, wit, and honesty could save 

The humorous, witty, honest from the grave, 

The grave had not so soon this tenant found, 

Whom honesty, and wit, and humour crown’d. 

Or could esteem and love preserve our breath, 

And guard us longer from the stroke of death ; 

The stroke of death on him had later fell, 

Whom all mankind esteem’d and lov’d so well.” 





CORPORATION SCHOLARSHIP. 


The following advertisement, drawn up by an Alder- 
man of the town of Cambridge, some years ago, is a 
specimen of singular felicity of expression :—‘* Whereas 
a multiplicity of damages are og omy oceurred by 
damages of outrageous accidents by fire, we, whose 
names are under-written, have thought proper that the 
necessity of an engine —— by us for the better pre- 
venting which, by the accidents of Almighty God, may 
unto us happen to make a rate to gather benevolence 
for better propagating such good instruments.” The 
Alderman was fond of writing, and accompanied every 
message and every present with a bit of epistolary 
elegance. The following, in particular, accompanied 
the present of a hare to a gentleman of Caius and Con- 
ville College:—‘* Str, have sent you a small present, 
who humbly hoped may prove worthy acquaintance, 
which is a hare, who is your humble servant.” 








Co Correspondents, 


IraLi1an LITERATURE.—Our correspondent, W. B. 
of Bradford, is informed, that his letter shall have a 
place in our next; and that, in the mean time, we 
shall consult a fair friend, who is very competent to 
furnish the required information, as to the solution of 
the most eligible elementary books for the study of 
the Italian language. 


The Trip TO THE ISLE OF May will be resumed in 











strange B gare in the fish, it became impossible to 
¢ animal from his grasp. In this situation he 
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ee ae of Y. R. ape me A to the 

spian, in which, we suppose, it will very soon 

appear. We hope the writer will have uo olljencien 
to this transfer to the Thespian, which is conducted on 
a liberal plan, and contains some good writing. 





The Erreram of Causticus is declined ; nor do we 
believe that the little publication of which we have 
just spoken would admit it. With the exception of 
being well conceived and expressed, it bears too much 
affinity to some of the effusions of the miserable and 

rostituted catch-penny, which Causticus has in 

is “re For our own parts, we wash our hands of 
the shameless conductors of a work which ought to be 
indicted as a common nuisance. We have kept our 
pledge to lay before the public an exposition of the 
character, conduct, and motives of one of the scrib- 
bling junto. This has been fully accomplished, and 
we have nothing to retract, nor do we think it worth 
the trouble to add, as we readily could, to the mass of 
infamy. Let the wretched drivcller lie on to the end 
of the chapter; he never can improve the story of the 
horse: ** My horse, my horse, my kingdom for a 
horse’’. would be his exclamation, if he had any 
chance of meeting with the identical tit stolen by Mr. 
Weatherspoon Plausible. O! whata treasure would 
that be! With respect to the individual pointed at by 
CaustTicus, we do not believe there is so aban- 
doned and reckless a fellow living: we have seen two 
or three recent numbers of his Cat-call, on the sub- 
ject of Mr. E. Smith, which contain, from the begin- 
ning to the end, not one word of truth or probability. 
fin | are beneath notice, except it be such notice as 
would consign the fabricator to the pillory, to which, 
the ears of many a more respectable character have 
been nailed: but give him rope enough and ke will 
hang himself, and bilk Jack Ketch of his perquisites. 





THE THEATRE.—The new regulations to which we 
have just alluded would construe the note of Drama- 
ticus into an advertisement, because it is prospective ; 
the object of the writer being to recommend the repe- 
tition of Virginius. We not only coincide in all he 
has said in pra‘se of Mr. M‘Cready’s personation of 
this character, but we go much further; nor do we 
hesitate to put on record our opinion, that neither Mr. 
Kemble, in his best day, nor any living actor whom 
we have seen, could impart to the Roman father more 
force and pathos than characterise the Virginius of 
Mr. M‘Cready. 


ALPHABETICAL INNOVATIONS:—We shall insert the 
letter of R. Q. in our next. We fancy that so daring 
an innovator of the venerable ‘‘ four-and-twenty let- 
ters all in a row,” will bring an ‘old house over his 
ears.” 


Our friend Francis Fremum need make no apology 
for what he terms ‘* too quick firing.” We have the 
pleasure to assure him that his communications are 
much relished, according to what we hear from a va- 
riety of quarters. Whatever number of rounds his 
literary cartouch-box may contain, let him therefore 
fire away, until they are done, and then replenish. 








The following are in reserve for our next publication : 
Via—X. Y. Z. Lines by a Manks lady.—7 7 on 
Improvisitori.—J UNIUS MINOR.—-MONTMORENCI. 
—AMICUS. 


Common SENSE, from Glasgow, has just this mement 
arrived. 


The letter of Equity is better adapted for the Mercury 
than the Kaleidoscope, for reasons which must be 
obvious to the writer after a moment’s reflection. 


The letter of E. M. G. has been exhibited to the writer 
of the the ‘* Trip to the Isle of Man.” 


Royat LivERPooL INsTITUTION.—The eorres- 
spondent who favoured us with a paragraph, recom- 
mending the Elgin Marbles, and Mr. Martin’s pic- 
ture, as pro ea 

provement of young students,’is informed that the 
insertion of his note would subject us to the advertise- 
ment duty, according to a gulation, which if 











late re 
not ly modified, will be found most inconvenient 
and harrassing to journalists, but much more so te 
the public. , wes 
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